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The Informal Curriculum 


xX 


The old textbook description of the derivation of the word 
“curriculum” stressed its Latin use to describe a race track. Its 
continued use to describe the activities which are carried on in 
American high schools is at times quite appropriate. Most of our 
school day is likely to be spent in a highly competitive race to cover 
text materials before the bell rings. Nor does the mad race stop 
with the bell but is continued in our corridors until the ringing of 
another bell when it is returned to the walls of the classroom. 

There are a number of activities once loosely described as extra- 
curricular and later as co-curricular which seem to have in common 
a lack of concern with covering pages of material or the competition 
of one student with another for marks. In recent years these 
activities have been recognized by some as quite important in the 
program of the school. They are most adequately described as the 
informal curriculum. Informality in school activity was once con- 
sidered akin to anarchy in government. Life was a serious business 
and must be efficiently run. Times have changed and the field of 
mental hygiene has showed us the false efficiency of the tensions 
of our society and of our schools. 

This issue of The High School Journal deals with some of the 
problems and some of the goals of non-academic portions of our 
school program. 











Organized Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 


WILLIAM C. REAVis 
University of Chicago 


xx 


DUCATION in the modern high school is no longer restricted 
ye the activities of classrooms. It is generally recognized that 
students learn from one another in informal associations on the 
school ground, in the school corridors, and on their way to and 
from school. The high-school assembly, if properly organized and 
conducted, is also a powerful agency in group education. The 
almost innumerable activities in which students engage outside the 
high-school classrooms provide further opportunities for education 
through participation in the pursuit of common interests and 
purposes. 

All these out-of-class activities will go on in modern high schools 
whether they are merely tolerated and undirected or are encouraged 
and supported by school administrators and teachers. When un- 
supervised and undirected or formalized and dominated by school 
authorities, extra-curricular activities do not yield the potential 
educational values inherent in them. But when encouraged and 
properly sponsored these activities complement classroom oppor- 
tunities for social growth and development and greatly enrich the 
learning experiences of the participating students. Even those stu- 
dents who do not choose to participate are benefited indirectly, if 
not directly, because a good program of extra-curricular activities 
tends to change the school environment from a predominantly 
academic atmosphere to one more conducive to the natural and 
normal development of youth. 

The organization of extra-curricular activities—the title of this 
brief paper—presents to the principal and faculty a difficult admin- 
istrative problem, yet one fraught with great educational values. 
The difficulty of organizing a comprehensive program of extra- 
curricular activities in a school is accentuated by lack of under- 
standing and not infrequently misunderstanding of objectives on 
the part of both faculty and students, by the unwillingness of teach- 
ers to participate in promoting and sponsoring the development 
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of activities, and by their inability to evaluate the benefits which 
students derive from participation. 

As already implied a program of extra-curricular activities for 
a school cannot be handmade by a principal, faculty committee, or 
even an expert in the field and imposed on a student body. A 
proper climate for the development of activities must be created 
which will encourage pupils to co-operate voluntarily in the pur- 
suit of common interests and in the solution of common problems 
for their own betterment and that of their school. The identifica- 
tion of student interests and problems by the administrators and 
teachers and the encouragement of co-operative efforts on the part 
of students to unite in organizing activities, through the pursuit 
of which they can secure personal satisfaction and realize educa- 
tional values, are the preliminary steps to any formal organization 
of an extra-curricular program. The program before it can be 
recognized as such must evolve according to procedures established 
by the school. Each activity should have a definite objective recog- 
nized by its members and a sympathetic faculty sponsor who will 
see that the objective directs and regulates the participation of the 
group. 

The five most frequently mentioned objectives in a list of 
twenty-six found in 606 schools in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education! were: (1) extend existing interests of students in specific 
activities; (2) enlarge students’ interests in specific activities; (3) 
provide desirable means of utilizing leisure time under school direc- 
tion; (4) develop abilities and skills in specific activities; and (5) 
furnish instruction and information in specific activities. It is the 
duty of the sponsor of an activity to see that the objective of the 
activity under his sponsorship is adhered to and to recommend re- 
organization when the original objective is superseded by some 
other purpose. 

The effective functioning of a program of extra-curricular 
activities is the responsibility of the school principal, although the 
duty is often delegated to a competent subordinate. This official 
should confer with sponsors to ascertain what assistance they re- 
quire in properly overseeing and financing the activities for which 
they are responsible and in evaluating the character of the student 
participation being secured. 

1 William C. Reavis and George E. Van Dyke, Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities, 


wg Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 26. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
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General principles of management for extra-curricular activities 
have been assembled by Trump? in his study of activities of high 
schools in the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. From the writings of authorities in the field he found 
twenty-seven principles, which, if understood and applied by spon- 
sors, would facilitate the organization and administration of activ- 
ities in secondary schools. Space does not permit the enumeration 
of these principles. Persons desiring guidance in directing activities 
and student organizations will find these principles especially help- 
ful in the development of extra-curricular programs and in the 
management of individual clubs, activities, and organizations. 

In order to develop a well-balanced program of extra-curricular 
activities it is important to classify activities according to type and 
to restrain activities receiving overemphasis or to encourage stu- 
dents to explore areas being neglected. Seven types of nonathletic 
activities were found to exist in high schools studied in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, namely, (1) student government, 
school service, and honorary organizations; (2) social, moral, leader- 
ship, and guidance clubs; (3) departmental clubs; (4) publications 
and journalistic organizations; (5) dramatic clubs, literary societies, 
and forensic activities; (6) musical organizations, and (7) special- 
interest organizations. Most of the athletic activities are clubs or 
associations centering either around interscholastic competitions or 
intramural sports. 

It is important that participation in all the types of activities 
be encouraged and that a balanced program be offered, since stu- 
dents differ greatly in extra-curricular interests and in their abilities 
to profit from participation in certain types of activities. If certain 
types of offerings are neglected, students who might be interested 
in the neglected types would fail to find any appeal in the program 
provided. 

The program of extra-curricular activities must undergo fre- 
quent evaluation in order to maintain its functional character. 
This is essential if extra-curricular activities are to contribute posi- 
tively to the out-of-class education of students. The evidence on 
this aspect of administration furnishes overwhelming support in 
behalf of the educational values resulting from participation in the 
program of activities. A large number of alumni and students who 
have had experience in activities while in high school have enumer- 


2J. Lioyd Trump, High-School Extracurriculum Activities: Their Management in 
Public High Schools of the North Central Association, pp. 18-41. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944. 
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ated many benefits from extra-curricular participation. These bene- 
fits have been listed both in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education® and in the study made by Trump.* 

Examination of the many claims made warrant the conclusion 
that extra-curricular activities play an important role in secondary 
education. If so, their organization and administration must not 
be left to chance. The extra-curricular program requires substan- 
tially as much in the way of leadership and management as the 
curricular program. Both faculty and student leaders need training 
for the duties they are expected to assume. Preparation for extra- 
curricular duties and responsibilities requires formal instruction, 
which may well be provided in curricular courses or in special 
extra-curricular offerings. Many developments in this direction 
may be expected in the future. 

There are, of course, many dangers in extra-curricular activities 
which may be found in unsponsored programs. These dangers are 
not inherent in the activities but occur when the organization of 
the program is not based on sound principles and when its admin- 
istration is haphazard or inefficient. The harmful effects attributed 
to laissez-faire management are fully discussed in the publications 
cited. The dangers can be greatly reduced, if not completely 
eliminated, through efficient organization and administration. 


Financing the Activities Programina 
Junior High School 


E. L. PHILLIPs 
Principal, East Durham Junior High School 


x 


LEADING textbook on extra-curricular activities in second- 
Aas schools opens its chapter on finances with the following 
statement: “Instead of being annoyed by the difficulties of extra- 
curricular finances in high schools, principals and teachers should 
welcome the opportunities those difficulties present for the educa- 
tion of both teachers and pupils.”? Educational opportunities are 
presented, it is true, but the writer must admit, that, after several 


3 Op. cit., pp. 111-23. 
* Op. ert., pp. 149-74. 


1 Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1935, p. 444. 
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years’ experience with the problems presented along with the oppor- 
tunities, he does not welcome these problems. Much of what is 
written in the textbooks and in professional periodicals deals with 
handling the money brought in at the gate or at the door or in the 
sale of activities tickets—with the internal accounting system of the 
school. While good accounting practices are important, the greater 
difficulty arises when there is no money to account for—or, at any 
rate, not enough money. The school should supervise the finances 
of all extra-curricular activities, and there is much material deal- 
ing with the mechanics of such supervision to be found in the 
text-books? and periodicals. However, we shall be concerned here 
not with the problem of supervision and accounting, but with the 
problem of raising the money. 


I 


The writer’s experience has been with a medium-sized junior 
high school, including the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and 
enrolling around four hundred pupils. The extra-curricular pro- 
gram is not as extensive as that found in many schools, but it is 
extensive enough to raise the problem of finances. It consists of 
club activities, athletics and a school newspaper. The list of clubs 
is small and they have not presented a money problem, for they 
have not needed expensive equipment. The little money they need 
has been raised by dues that are not apparently burdensome. In- 
deed, the glee club and the dramatic club have been important 
financial assets, for the annual concert and the annual play bring 
in more money than is needed for the activities of these two 
organizations. 

The expensive features of the program are athletics and the 
school newspaper. The athletic program includes teams in the 
three major sports—football, basketball, and baseball. A schedule 
of games is played with neighboring junior high schools—there are 
two others in the city where the writer’s school is located—and with 
smaller high school teams or junior varsity teams from larger 
schools. An extensive program of intra-mural sports has been 
added this year. The intra-mural program is, of course, not as 
expensive as the inter-scholastic athletic program, but it does call 
for some additional equipment and brings in no additional funds. 
During the school year 1949-50, we spent on athletics $514.66. This 
figure will cause some of my brethren in the high schools to smile, 


_ # See, for example, Ward J. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administra- 
tion. Macmillan, 1941, Chapter XXV. 
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but when the accounts show that total income from gate receipts, 
after taxes, was only $184.10, the problem is apparent. While the 
novelty of a new gymnasium has helped gate receipts during the 
current school year, the athletic program is still in the red. 

The writer recalls his first experience with inter-scholastic ath- 
letics as a member of a high school basketball team just after 
World War I. The team was financed by the members of the team, 
who bought their own uniforms. The ball—the idea that one team 
should have more than one ball never occurred to us—was pur- 
chased second-hand from a friendly gymnasium director in a near-by 
college. When the team traveled across town to play its chief 
opponent on the other side of the city, the boys paid their own 
fare on the trolley. Officials at the games were interested friends 
of the two schools, and no one ever thought of paying them. Now- 
adays even junior high school teams need expensive equipment, 
officials’ fees for a season amount to a sizable sum, and the teams 
travel across town in taxicabs. 

Our present problem is complicated by the fact that local sports 
fans are more interested in high school sports than in junior high 
school sports, and are more interested in in college games than in 
either. We are located where a football fan can eat lunch at home 
and then drive to any one of four college stadiums before kick-off 
time. The local high school team meets the problem by scheduling 
football games early in the season before the big college games have 
caused the fans to lose interest in the semi-professional efforts of 
high schools. The amateur efforts of the junior high boys seems 
to interest only their relatives and their close friends. 

Our school newpaper presents a financial problem almost as 
great as that of the athletic program. It is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the life of the school, and its merit is attested by the 
fact that annually it receives a high rating from a national asso- 
ciation of school newspapers. Everyone connected with the school 
is proud of the paper, but last year it cost $1,000.23 to publish and 
total revenues from advertisements, cash sales, and annual subscrip- 
tions amounted to $800.52. 


II 


Probably most junior high and senior high schools have been 
faced with the problem of rasing funds and have been forced to 
turn to a variety of methods in financing extra-curricular activities. 
In fact, Stout found “an almost unlimited number of devices for 
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raising money.’* He found schools using commissions from sales 
of rummage, Christmas trees, and Christmas cards, magazines, seeds, 
food—including box-suppers and oyster-bakes, candy, soft drinks and 
Souvenirs. There were also the usual gate receipts and receipts 
from plays and concerts, carnivals of various kinds—who has not 
endured a Hallowe’en carnival?—popular girl contests, and outright 
solicitations. One source listed that causes the present writer to 
turn green with envy was “interest from invested funds.”* Mc- 
Kown® reports a similar variety of ways and means, and Terry 
states, rather conservatively, that “the ingenuity of principal, ad- 
visers, and pupils in need of funds for activities has led to the 
exploitation of quite a number of sources of income.”® Since Terry 
was writing in 1930 and Stout was writing in 1948, the problem 
seems to be a persisting one. 

Our school records show that during the school year 1949-50 
there was income from the following sources: a magazine subscrip- 
tion campaign, sale of season tickets covering admission to all 
games and a year’s subscription to the school newspaper, sale of 
single copies of the paper, advertising in the paper, commission on 
photographs sold to students, receipts at athletic contests, a popu- 
larity contest, receipts from school plays and concerts, and receipts 
from entertainments presented by outside professionals. 


Ill 

There are sound objections to many of these methods of rais- 
ing money. For example, take the annual magazine subscription 
campaign. The magazines sold are reputable publications and, it 
is argued, the pupils will gain experience in selling. The patrons 
of the school are going to buy magazines, anyway, so why not buy 
them from the pupils during the annual campaign? Are we not 
like the boys who used to try to obtain magazine subscriptions be- 
cause they were working their way through college? How many 
subscription sales are made solely on the merits of the magazine? 
Then, too, no matter how carefully the campaign is conducted, 
there is a certain amount of interference with classroom work. 

The sale of advertisements in the school newspaper is not ob- 
jectionable to the writer, although some see little difference between 
soliciting such ads and soliciting outright donations. Fretwell 

*M. W. Stout, “The Source of Revenue for Extra-class Activities," The School Re- 
view 56: 410-414 (September, 1948), p. 410. 

s Harry 0. ‘MeKown, Extracurricular Activities. Macmillan, New York, 1929, p. 549. 


® Paul W. Terry, Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities in the American Secondary 
School. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1930. 
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suggests that this objection can be met by pointing out to the 
prospective purchaser of advertising the buying power of the stu- 
dents.?. On the other hand, the objections to popularity contests 
are obvious; the harassed principal usually argues to himself that 
everybody else is doing it and that the money will be used for a 
good purpose. 

Entertainments put on by outside professionals take valuable 
assembly time that should be used by the students themselves, and 
the entertainers are usually third-rate. There are always boys and 
girls who cannot afford the small admission fees charged; if they 
can afford them, these fees constitute another hidden charge for 
“free” public education. For these reasons, the writer has stopped 
scheduling such attractions. In the interests of truth the writer 
must add that there was another reason, too; the pupils also dis- 
covered that the entertainments were third-rate, and the shows 
ceased to be profitable! 

What, then, is the solution? Regarding extra-curricular activi- 
ties in general, W. R. Boone says “their purposes have been cata- 
logued so often that even the most conservative educator accepts 
them as an integral part of the educational system.”® Should not 
one integral part of the educational system be financed as the other 
parts are financed—out of tax funds? McKown states flatly that: 
“The extra-curricular program should be financed by the board of 
education.”® Ideally, of course, this statement is true, but school 
funds are always limited, and there are, perhaps, some advantages 
in money-raising activities on the part of pupils; they can gain 
“valuable management experiences” as one writer has put it.!° 
While it is true that it will probably be a long time before boards 
of education can finance the extra-curricular program entirely, the 
present writer feels that the following suggestion would be feasible 
in a situation in which a local board of education had local funds 
to disperse. 

1. Intramural athletics should be financed entirely by the board of education. 

2. Inter-scholastic athletics in the junior high school should be limited in 

scope and admission fees should be only nominal. If there are deficits 


with such a program, the board of education should either eliminate 
inter-scholastic athletics in the junior high school or finance the deficits. 


7 Op. cit., p. 323. 

®W. R. Boone, “Student Activities That Count,’ The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 32: 117-123 (February, 1948), p. 120. 

® Op. cit., p. 567. 

10 John M. Trythen, “‘Extra-curricular Activity Funds,’’ The Bulletin, etc., 25: 131- 
140 (December, 1941), p. 136. 
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3. A limited number of student productions, such as concerts and plays, 
should be allowed at which admission is charged. These should be eve- 
ning performances; all performances presented during regular school 
hours should be free for all pupils in the school. 

4. Clubs should be allowed to charge dues, but such dues should be kept 
small. 

5. The school newspaper should be distributed free to all pupils. If ad- 
vertising does not support the paper, the deficit should be cared for by 
the board of education. 


Schools and Scouts 


SAMUEL M. HOLTON 


K* 


F the several community agencies which deal primarily with 
§ fm in the secondary school, the Boy Scouts of America 
has the most highly organized and probably the most popular pro- 
gram. Since the aims, psychology, methods of instruction, and 
subject matter of the scout program are quite similar to those of 
the informal phases of the school program, it is desirable for school 
teachers and principals to consider what the relationship between 
the schools and the scouts should be.! 

The scout program was recognized quite early in the history of 
the movement as distinctly related to the school program and the 
question was raised as early as 1914 as to the advisability of incor- 
porating the program into the public school curriculum.? Leaders 
in the development of the school program of extra-curricular activ- 
ities, including Professor E. K. Fretwell of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, have from the first been active in the American scout 
program. In the period preceding 1930 schools in such centers 
as Austin and San Diego either used the scout handbook as a basis 
for regular school courses or sponsored scout troops and legions as 
a part of the school club program.* Gradually the scout officials 
as well as the school officials came to recognize that the school day 
was not sufficiently flexible to accommodate the scout program.5 


1 Samuel M. Holton, “Scouting and Education,” The Elementary School Journal, 
March, 1951, pp. 393-399. 

2Cf. Henry S. Ourtis, Play and Recreation for the Open Country (Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1914), p. 150. 

% Samuel M. Holton, “The Historical Development of the Formal Educational Program 
1948, of Scouts of America,” unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Yale University, 

Pp. 
*Ray O. Wyland, Scouting in the Schools (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
beer y < a Sa University, 1934), pp. 40-50. 
» Pp. 14 
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School personnel cannot at the present time ignore the existence 
of the scout program. There are very few high schools in the coun- 
try in which there are not students who are or have been scouts. 
School teachers make up a large segment of the volunteer leadership 
of the movement. In communities in which it is legal, school build- 
ings and facilities are used by scout troops. Parent teacher asso- 
ciations sponsor scout units. 

Despite the obvious popularity and value of the scout program, 
there are serious questions which must be faced by school officials. 
It has been shown that the scout program is selective in terms of 
the economic status of its members. Will the use of school facil- 
ities by children from a single economic class violate the principle 
of equal educational opportunity? School officials and teachers need 
rest and relaxation. Should they be encouraged to spend out-of- 
school time in another teaching activity? Whatever its values, the 
scout program is prescribed by a national organization not respon- 
sible to local schools boards—or even to such national organizations 
as the N. E. A. Can schools legally or philosophically give such an 
organization a preferred place in the school? 

Perhaps as the school program becomes more flexible, as the 
school begins to recognize its responsibility for the total welfare 
of all of the children, and as recreation and lifelike activity become 
the rule rather than the exception, our schools will be ready to 
provide for all those things which the scouts now provide for some. 


Vocational Agriculture Enriches the 
Program of the Rural High School 


Roy H. Tuomas 
North Carolina State Supervisor of Agricultural Education Research 


K* 


N MANY of the rural high schools of the nation, the best pro- 
| hoe for life-related education is to be found in the “ag” pro- 
gram. Such a program has been in use in some of the schools of 
North Carolina for forty years. In that forty years it has been 
accepted as an important part of the curriculum of many schools. 


*cCf. C. F. Northrup and H. T. French, “The Selective Character of Scouting,” un- 
as study listed by Research Service, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
ew York, N. Y. 
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The North Carolina program had its beginnings in 1911 with 
the passage by the General Assembly of the Farm Life School Act. 
Under the guidance and inspiration of State Superintendent J. Y. 
Joyner the program spread rapidly. Starting with three schools in 
1911, the number had increased to twenty-one by 1916. Before the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, programs had been estab- 
lished at Jamestown, Monticello, and Pleasant Garden in Guilford 
County; at Cary and Wakelon in Wake County; at Lowe’s Grove 
and Bahama in Durham County; at Harmony in Iredell County; 
at Vanceboro in Craven County; at Philadelphus in Robeson 
County; at Lillington in Harnett County; at Red Oak in Nash 
County; at Rock Ridge in Wilson County; at China Grove in 
Rowan County; at Dallas in Gaston County; at Clemmons in For- 
syth County; at Startown in Catawba County; at Eureka in Moore 
County; at Pineville in Mecklenburg County; at Aulander in Bertie 
County; and at Rich Square in Northampton County. 

Each of the North Carolina Farm Life Schools had a farm 
equipped wtih livestock, tools, and machinery. These farms varied 
in size from fifteen to 170 acres. During this era the rural com- 
munities of North Carolina had credit unions and community fairs. 
Frequently the Farm Life School was responsible for the community 
fair and the teacher of agriculture, in a number of places, was 
secretary-treasurer of the credit union. In this way students in 
the school were brought into close contact with the life of the 
community. 

With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, the Farm 
Life Schools were made to conform with the requirements of the 
act so that the Farm Life Program became the program of the 
department of vocational agriculture in the high school. The 
farms and boarding departments which were featured in the Farm 
Life School program were thus eliminated. Beginning with 21 
departments and 323 students in 1917, the vocational agriculture 
program now has an enrollment of 28,000 students in 528 depart- 
ments in 97 of North Carolina’s 100 counties. (North Carolina 
is exceeded in enrollment only by Texas.) 

The range of activities carried on under the heading of voca- 
tional agriculture is indicated in the report of the activities of the 
North Carolina departments during World War II and in the edu- 
cation of veterans. While this report is too extensive to be listed 
here, students in 1942 alone worked Victory gardens totalling 
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10,213 acres; improved poultry flocks of 607,584 birds; raised 11,843 
head of swine; raised 9,299 head of dairy cows and 6,662 head of 
beef cattle; and planted 31,447 acres of soybeans. The progress 
made by 27,000 veterans in the year 1950 is impressive. 

Among the activities supervised by the teachers of vocational 
agriculture is the work carried on in chapters of the Future Farmers 
of America. In addition to offering opportunities for applying 
school learned skills to real problems of living, these activities serve 
the same purposes in the development of leadership and responsibil- 
ity served by other types of organization more frequently found in 
our urban schools. 

The aim of teachers of vocational education, like that of good 
teachers throughout our school program, is to use educational 
activity as a means for the development of healthy and effective 
citizens. Crops, livestock, tools, and machinery are always means, 
never ends. 


Speech Education on the Secondary Level 


Howarp W. TOwNsEND 
The University of Texas 


xX 


PEECH education having gone through a period of remarkable 
A tenes and growth has emerged with a literature, a technolog- 
ical content, and a philosophy making it worthy of a place in 
schools of any level. It is speech education: not the rigid, ultra- 
formal, classical activity presided over by John Quincy Adams, first 
professor of speech in America at Harvard University; not the 
froth, fluff, and fanfare which characterized the bowing-at-the-waist 
elocution of the latter half of the past century; not a glorified de- 
bate society, an extended declamation contest, or exclusively a 
training ground for professionals. 

The modern program is designed to make all boys and girls 
more efficient in any oral activity and in all human relationships 
requiring speech whether that be telephone conversation, applica- 
tion for a job, ordering a meal, contributing at the council table, 
conducting a meeting, or performing in a formal situation before 
an audience. It is training designed to assist all pupils to develop 
to the extent of their abilities: the defective, the normal or average, 
and the talented. It is designed to help the individual and prepare 
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him better for his immediate needs as well as for his place in later 
life whether that be housewife, clerk, minister, or diplomat. The 
basic purpose at the secondary level is not to turn out actors, plat- 
form readers, or public lecturers, despite the fact that the training 
should be of immeasurable help to those who might later turn 
professional. Speech education is designed for functional purposes 
and for integration with the total program, to develop the whole 
personality, to assist the pupil to take his place in a democratic 
society and actively to participate in the operation of that society. 
How shall the government in a democracy derive its just powers 
from the consent of the governed if the people are inarticulate? 

Need one search long or far to find among his own contempo- 
raries many who, though intelligent, capable, and educated, are 
inarticulate in any situation outside their own small circle and often 
even there? How many more who, through a false confidence, are 
ready and willing to participate but completely incapable of accu- 
rate, effective oral expression? 

Schools have for years been turning out graduates about whose 
writing skills they had been much concerned but about whose 
speaking skills they seem totally disinterested. Their premise prob- 
ably stems from the conception that because everybody talks, 
everybody can talk; forgetting that repeated performance makes 
permanent rather than perfect. 

Modern schools recognize physical education as a vital part of 
the curriculum, and every student is required to take it. No longer 
does anyone believe that its sole purpose is to make professional 
athletes out of the student body, or to train only the gifted boys 
and girls who will make the teams and compete against other 
schools. English composition is on the required list of every accred- 
ited school, and we recognize that its purpose is to improve all 
pupils, not to produce essayists, novelists, or newspaper columnists. 
Why, then, is speech training frequently not looked upon in the 
same way? Many mistakenly consider speech education a means 
for training the handicapped or the talented but not necessary for 
the average or normal. It is an error to think that speech educa- 
tion can help the lisper, the stammerer, the cleft-palate case, mold 
the gifted pupil into a professional performer, but do nothing for 
the in-betweens. 

Despite the rapid progress made in speech education during the 
past years, the program in many sections is still far behind what 
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it should be. The results of a survey completed recently for the 
purpose of determining the status of speech education in 78 Texas 
colleges and universities and in 175 ‘Texas secondary schools belong- 
ing the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
show this to be true. On the secondary level only 61.11 percent 
of the schools consulted offered any speech training, and only 9.5 
percent of the total enrollment in all the schools studied speech. 
Only 3.50 percent of the total faculty taught any speech, and of 
these only .86 percent devoted their entire time to it. The college 
picture was more encouraging, for 84.62 percent offered speech 
training and 15.27 percent of the total student body was enrolled. 
Only 3.48 percent of the faculty taught speech, and 68.11 percent 
of this group devoted their entire time to it. No school required 
speech credit for graduation, although all accepted it, and no col- 
lege required it for entrance credit. For the great majority of 
high school graduates who do not proceed to college, speech courses 
might be more valuable than many of the electives now offered. 

Not only is the quantity and the quality of literature in speech 
such as to merit academic recognition, but the benefits derived from 
the training are such that they fulfill all purposes of education as 
listed by the Committee on Educational Policies of the National 
Education Association.1_ They are to help each person to (1) make 
the best of his abilities, (2) to adjust to and cooperate with others, 
(3) earn a living, and (4) be a good citizen. 

The speech handicapped child is given confidence and courage. 
He is helped to overcome his difficulty or, this being impossible, is 
helped to handle it as best he can. Under the guidance of a quali- 
fied teacher personalities are enriched, developed, and self-realiza- 
tion is born. Just as the athlete learns skill, fair play, and 
sportsmanship attitudes on the playing field, so the speech student 
learns the value of these same qualities in oral activities both co- 
operative and competitive. 

There are more than twenty thousand different ways of earning 
a living in the United States, and effective speech is essential to 
every one. The average person considers his job, selects it, applies 
for it, and holds it through the aid of speech. Last spring a friend 
and one of his colleagues came to the University of Texas to inter- 
view senior engineering students as prospects for positions with 
their company. At the end of the first day of conferences they sat 


1“The Purposes of Education in American Democracy,” The National Education 
Association, 1938, 157. 
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in my home talking over the various applicants and their qualifi- 
cations. As they reviewed one after the other, they came to one 
whom they identified simply as “the boy with the squeaky voice.” 
Nothing was said of his training, age, background—just the squeaky 
voice. ‘They passed on with the unspoken implication that he 
would not be considered for a job. 

To be a good citizen means to be a participating citizen in 
civic affairs: local, state, national. This presupposes much more 
than a technical knowledge of American history and economics or 
casting a vote at the polls on election day. Inarticulate citizens 
frequently are not so because they lack interest or a desire to con- 
tribute, but they are so because of a fear of oral expression which 
freezes them into silence. 

Man cannot rise to his full stature without developing his speak- 
ing capacity, one in which four basic elements are united: (1) men- 
tal attitudes and processes, (2) visible action, (3) voice, and (4) oral 
language. Speech education is probably the only single area in 
which all of these elements are emphasized and integrated. Fur- 
ther, speech training embodies the three aspects desirable in all 
learning: (1) utilitarian, (2) cultural, and (3) artistic. Training 
in speech skills and theory could be given in other courses in the 
curriculum, but thus far this method has not proved successful. 
The wealth of subject matter in any other area is such that the 
teacher in that area has little time to add extra activities and 
materials. If he does, the resulting course is too often a hybrid— 
neither the one nor the other—leaving the student confused rather 
than strengthened. In one school where the principal directed that 
the English teacher devote one hour each week to speech, she re- 
marked later, “Oh, I don’t mind at all. I just let the class read their 
regular weekly themes during that hour.” The principal probably 
decided that speech education was of very little value when he 
tried to note improvement in those students. 

Another danger in passing the teaching of speech on to a teacher 
in another area is that in all probability he is not trained and has 
no background of experience for it. Such a one probably was he 
who is reputed to have said: “When we have oral reports in class 
I tell the nervous, frightened pupils to look out of the window and 
then the people listening will not bother them.” 

The speech education program should begin early, preferably 
at the elementary level; time should be devoted to speech per se; 
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students and teachers should understand the purpose of the train- 
ing; practice with guidance should be employed to correct defects; 
opportunities for practicing improved skills in and out of school 
should be provided, based on pupil need, interest, and preparation. 
Although speech courses per se are recommended, speech should be 
integrated with all other activities and areas of learning. 

Is there evidence that these contentions for speech education are 
valid? It is impossible here to give full answer, listing titles and 
authors of studies made, but scientific research and study in speech, 
psychology, education, and related branches of learning by authori- 
ties establish them as valid. To refer only to a very few: it has been 
proved that a fundamentals course in speech gives general improve- 
ment; that it is possible to reduce nasality, increase or decrease 
volume, raise or lower pitch, reduce or speed up rate, modify 
resonance; that effective bodily action helps to express feeling more 
effectively, makes ideas more meaningful; that oral language can 
be taught and made to function effectively; that dramatic training 
helps maladjusted individuals, decreasing neurotic tendencies. 


Contributions of the Secondary Schools 
in the Present World Situation 


J. G. UMstatTp 
The University of Texas 


oa 


HE public schools of America, elementary and secondary, 
have played a leading role in the development of our nation 
to date, and in so doing they have contributed immeasurably to 
the solution of our present crisis. Imagine, if you will, the plight 
our nation and the rest of the world today if, at the turn of the 
century, all our public schools had been permanently closed. What 
we have today and what we are as a nation is the result in large 
measure of our system of education. Our schools have been the 
foundation of enlightened citizenship upon which our system of 
self-government has been built. They have taken the people and 
the ideas from all parts of the world and made of them a powerful, 
unified nation of freedom-loving people. They have been and 
must continue to be the bulwark of democracy against alien 
ideologies that would destroy those rights of man the possession 
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and exercise of which have made our nation great. Surely, those 
of us who teach should draw inspiration from the general contri- 
butions of our schools in the past which have made and preserved 
our nation. 

This inspiration should enable us to accept with enthusiasm 
and determination the specific and difficult tasks of education that 
lie ahead. The new tasks in the aggregate should be directed toward 
improving our way of life and making of it a better demonstration 
of democracy at work. The new contributions should add strength, 
sanity and unity to our nation so that it will become a brighter 
beacon to the freedom loving peoples of the world and give them 
the moral leadership they need today. 


I 

What, specifically, are the tasks that challenge us? What con- 
tributions can our schools make to add strength, sanity and unity 
to our nation? 

The first and most obvious answer to the question with respect 
to strength is a vastly improved program of health and physical 
education. Two wars have supplied ample arguments for great 
and realistic extension of health education and physical education. 
If we want to take a lesson from the ancient Greeks, and I think 
we should, let us glorify physical development as they did by mak- 
ing it a central part of the educational program. Let us extend 
our high school graduation requirements by including, along with 
reasonable academic attainments, a series of physical and health 
standards such as the following for both boys and girls, excepting 
only those organically unsound: 


1. The ability to swim a specified distance. 

2. The attainment of prescribed standards in coordination and 
balance, standards which take into consideration the indi- 
vidual’s initial score on tests of motor ability. 

3. Prescribed proficiency in at least five recreational activities, 
appropriate to the sex of the pupil, that have carry-over 
value, again taking natural ability into consideration for 
each pupil. 

4. Evidence of having applied a specified number of sound 
health habits consistently over a specified period of years. 

Such a program should begin at the pre-school age and extend 

at least through the junior college. Its cost would be about one- 
fourth of the two billion dollar annual budget proposed for uni- 
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versal military conscription, for which it would be a rational 
alternative. This sound program of health and physical education 
would strengthen the nation immeasurably more than any plan of 
military conscription because it would keep the entire nation phys- 
ically fit from the ages 4 to 20 instead of hardening one age group 
of youth for one year and letting them get soft again. Implied in 
this contribution of the secondary school is at least as good medical 
care to all children and youth as is given men and women in the 
Armed Forces. 

Under the category of making our nation stronger there is a 
second contribution the secondary schools can make, one that is 
moral in nature. It is to teach by every available means, by pre- 
cept, by example, and by experience, that basic American principle 
that for every right there is a responsibility, for every privilege, a 
duty. This doctrine of American living would cause every Ameri- 
can to heed General Bradley’s appeal of several weeks ago when 
he said, “The time has come for all of us to stop saying, “What can 
I get out of this,’ and to begin saying, “What can I give to my 
country.’ ”” 

A sure-fire method of teaching this principle of responsibility 
would be to withhold each right until it had been earned; but of 
course the method would also be sure to backfire unless the parent 
would cooperate as much with the school as he now cooperates with 
the Armed Forces while his son or daughter is in training. How 
best to teach this principle so that it becomes a moral force in the 
life of each pupil is a problem worthy of a long-time study and 
careful experimentation. It is of greater significance to our national 
strength than any group of experiments on how to read, how to 
write, or how to figure, although all of us will agree that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic also have their place in our national life. 


II 


The second attribute of a free nation if it is to be a source of 
inspiration for the democratic world is sanity. Such a free nation 
must be free of McCarthyism if it is to be respected and emulated. 
How may the secondary school contribute to the sound-mindedness 
of our nation? One way is to stop doing some of the things we 
are now doing. For example, the imposition upon all children of 
a marking system designed for the average or above dooms some 
children to frustration and failure. We know that cases of dementia 
praecox have occurred in our school population which could have 
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been prevented by proper detection of early symptoms followed by 
adequate treatment. We know that the depression and our total 
war have caused serious impairment of the mental health of thou- 
sands of children. Knowing these facts and many others of similar 
nature, we have in the main disregarded them in our methods of 
mass education. 

To extend the principles of mental health into the school pro- 
gram of the nation will require: first, a teacher-education program 
that takes fuller account of mental health; second, a deeper under- 
standing by administrator and teachers alike of child and adolescent 
nature; third, the addition of trained psychologists to our public 
school staffs; fourth, the establishment of child guidance clinics in 
local schools of adequate size; and fifth, the establishment of the 
long-recommended county psychological clinics for service to smaller 
schools. In a nation facing a total war, in one which is also sub- 
ject to the severe tensions of the speed mania and a system of keen 
competition, such as ours is, the problem of mental health in schools 
should receive serious and immediate consideration. 

Let us remember that many a person has become anti-social and 
vicious because of treatment received at school. Studies by Warner 
and Havighurst reveal unconscious discrimination by the school 
and the teacher against less privileged groups. It is possible that 
the college preparatory program which still dominates our high 
schools is one vast system of discrimination against the thousands 
of youngsters who are in serious need of an entirely different pro- 
gram. We now know that only one youth in five enters college 
and that in many communities more than half of the youngsters 
who begin the ninth grade fail to finish high school. Suppose we 
stop imposing upon the 65 percent of the youth now in high school 
a program that was thought to be best for the 8 percent in high 
school in 1900 when the program was formulated, and strive to 
increase the holding power of schools by fitting the offering and 
procedures to the potentialities of the pupils and to the needs of 
modern youth. In this manner we will safeguard the mental health 
of the nation. 

Fundamental to this problem of sanity is the need for training 
in propaganda analysis in our high schools. Experimentation by 
Jewett and others has proved that high school pupils can be taught 
to detect, analyze and discount propaganda content in what they 
read or hear. The techniques are already available for our use. 
The problem is to learn how to use them in our schools. If all 
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Americans could detect the well classified techniques of propaganda 
in what they read or hear, and discount accordingly, there would be 
less anxiety, less mass hysteria, and less aid to the enemy by char- 
acter assassinations than our nation is suffering today. In short 
the mental health of our nation would be improved. 

A third aspect of sanity is lack of bigotry. A thoroughly sane 
person is too well informed to be bigoted. In the long run, ex- 
treme bigotry that grows into fanaticism is a dangerous source of 
power even if it be directed toward one’s way of life, because even- 
tually it will destroy the parent of its zeal. It is one thing to be 
rationally convinced that our brand of democracy is the best way 
of life, but it does not follow that we must become irrational on 
the subject and intolerant of other forms of government. The 
secondary school can, at this point, make a contribution by pro- 
moting an understanding of all forms of social organization. To 
know the habits of rattlesnakes helps one to eradicate them. So 
it is with communism. A study of that way of life is our best 
protection against it, a far more intelligent approach than to make 
it the victim of our bigotry. Also, we can cooperate better with 
our friends against our common enemy if we have studied their 
ways of life. At the moment in Asia our progress against Russia 
is seriously handicapped by our attitude of superiority toward the 
brown people of Polynesia, the southeastern countries, and India. 
We look down upon them because they are small and dark skinned 
or brown or yellow, and they resent it deeply. Small wonder they 
are slow to cooperate. Our national attitude in this matter is some- 
thing less than sane. The secondary school can and should help 
alter this bit of national arrogance by providing the basis for 
appreciative understanding of all races. 


III 


Thus far an attempt has been made to discuss contributions 
the secondary school might make to increase the strength and sanity 
of our nation. One other attribute a democratic nation should 
have if it is to exert moral leadership in the present world situation 
is unity. Several contributions of the secondary schools toward this 
quality of our national life may be suggested in the space remain- 
ing at our disposal. 

We as a nation would have an increasingly greater degree of 
unity if our secondary schools would lay the informational and 
spiritual basis for the removal of several barriers to the freedom 
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implied in our claim of democracy. These barriers may be listed 
briefly as the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting, the absence of 
the secret ballot, discriminatory employment practices, and in- 
equality of educational opportunity. Much progress is being made 
on all these problems. The high school can help in two ways: 
first, by giving the factual basis and an analysis of the causes and 
effects; and secondly, by encouraging the application of Christian 
principles to the four barriers. When all citizens can vote freely, 
when all can vote without fear of reprisal, when employment is 
based solely on ability to do the job, and when all American chil- 
dren have equality of educational opportunity, the song of the 
siren of Marxism will fall upon deaf ears in America, and our 
nation will have removed large causes of disunity. It will have 
become a greater inspiration to the freedom loving peoples of the 
world. 

Another barrier to unity in our nation is of a different type. 
The secondary schools have a contribution to make in its removal. 
It is what Raup and his associates have called the fragmentation 
or compartmentalization of our American Society. Social frag- 
mentation has resulted from technological and other causes of 
“minute division of labor” and specialization. It has greatly added 
to the increasing heterogeneity of American society. The process 
has divided our social structure into numerous fragments, many of 
which are entirely unrelated socially though often closely interde- 
pendent vocationally. As a result there has been a distintegration 
of the broader social orientations that in the past have helped make 
us like-minded as a nation. In the place of broad social orienta- 
tions, there have come into existence numerous narrow social 
orientations, each limited to a small fragment or social group, and 
each orientation severely conditioned by the narrow interests of its 
group. As competition increases, more and more of the groups 
tend to develop conflicting and highly emotionalized social orienta- 
tions. Their ways of looking at life become vastly different because 
their ways of life are vastly different and tragically narrow. What 
is considered good by one group is considered bad by an antagonistic 
group. Beauty to one is ugliness to its opponent. Through ration- 
alization, truth itself has opposite meanings in opposing camps. In 
short, those human values which we have called the eternal verities 
have totally different meanings when viewed by people with con- 
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1R. Bruce Raup, Chairman, The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic 
Society. The National Society of College Teachers of Education, Yearbook Number 
XXVIII, 1942. The University of Chicago Press. 
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flicting social orientations. Each group has a different language 
of its own, although all may use the same words, because frag- 
mentation has robbed the groups of the common experiences that 
in the past have provided common concepts to accompany the lan- 
guage. Consequently, the tendency toward greater fragmentation 
in our society is a serious challenge to national unity. It is the job 
of the secondary schools to meet that challenge by providing broad 
and common social intelligence to all citizens as the basis for mutual 
understanding among persons of different social and economic 
groups. Here, certainly, is a task that will require our best 
intelligence. 

There is yet one other way in which the secondary schools can 
help unify our nation. That is by becoming, themselves, veritable 
workshops for the clarification of the principles of democracy and 
the application of the practices of democracy. Democracy itself 
must be studied in comparison with all other modes of life, and it 
must be lived in school and community. The secondary school pro- 
gram must lead in the development of those ideals and habits of 
living upon which the future of peace and democracy throughout 
the world depends. Unless we are to violate the right of decision 
which is fundamental to democracy, children and youth must learn 
by their own free will the meaning of freedom and must practice 
the proper ways to use it; they must of their own volition sense the 
meaning of civil liberties and gain skill in habitually meeting their 
attendant responsibilities. They must through choice realize the 
value of cooperative effort and master its essential activities. 

Throughout this educative process the teacher himself must 
practice the basic principles of democracy by sincerely respecting 
the individuality of the pupil. He must not steop to mold the 
child to his will, to impose his doctrines. He must realize that 
such practices destroy the intellectual vitality and creativeness essen- 
tial to the kind of self-regenerative democratic culture which ours 
must be. In the face of this spirit of intellectual freedom, creative 
endeavor, sincere good will on the part of the teacher, and rigorous 
cooperative effort on the part of all, such traits as intolerance, hate, 
fear and selfishness which are the real enemies of the democratic 
way of life will have little chance to develop. Throughout the 
program all three great methods of teaching must be used—precept, 
example and participation. The core of the content should be 
drawn from the problems faced by the democratic nations of the 
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world, problems of world democracy. Such a program in our 
secondary schools would be a vast contribution to our national 
unity and in making our nation thoroughly unified on the side of 
democracy in both thought and act, in principle and practice, our 
schools would help bring inspiration and hope to the rest of the 
world. 


JOURNAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


x 
Teaching Principals 


There are in the schools of almost every state at least a few 
“teaching principals.” They are in some cases at once teachers, 
principals, attendance officers, custodian, coach, and school nurse. 
Their pay is low and their jobs are difficult. In the course of time, 
consolidation of school districts will decrease their numbers. 

Consolidation of schools, public concern for the welfare of its 
servants, and healthier pay checks should not be allowed to encour- 
age our princiapls to think of themselves as something other than 
teachers, however. Too often the administration of our schools has 
become a mechanical process of “running a school.” Public rela- 
tions, finance, personnel accounting, efficient scheduling, and im- 
portant conferences are perhaps necessary to the operation of over 
organized educational enterprises. It is distressing to realize that 
they represent the principal activities of the titular leader of most 
of our modern high schools. It is amazing that the men who such 
a short time before selected teaching as a profession for the wealth 
of its opportunities for human contacts and service to youth should 
have so quickly become secretaries to an inhuman and unyielding 
system. It is disturbing to find our schools of education more con- 
cerned with building management than with child development as 
the basis for a course in the training of administrators. 

It is refreshing to visit the occasional school in which the prin- 
cipal is in every sense a teacher. There the mechanics of running 
the school seem secondary to real and human contacts with students. 
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Film Notes 
KENNETH MCINTYRE 
x 
Films on Arts and Crafts 


There is much evidence that America is beginning to see the 
need for more beauty in daily life which is evidenced by increasing 
interest in folklore, the arts and crafts of the American Indian, and 
even handicrafts of early American settlers found in use today only 
in remote areas of our Highlands. 

The motion picture film is a most effective medium for stimu- 
lating interest in the arts and crafts from the point of view of their 
historical and cultural contributions to our national heritage, as 
well as a method for teaching handicrafts for their therapeutic value 


or as useful skills. The following are some selected films for this 
area: 


ART OF LEATHER CARVING. 16mm, sound, 20 minutes, black and 
white or color. Sale. Portafilms. 


Demonstration of leather art decoration by a leading craftsman 
and teacher, Joey Smith. 


ARTISANS OF FLORENCE. 16mm, sound, 22 minutes, black and white. 
Rent. International Film Foundation. 


Shows many phases of Italian art and handicraft in the famous 
Institute of Art in Florence, Italy. 


ARTs AND CRAFTs OF Mexico. 16mm, sound, 11 minutes, black and 
white. Rent or sale. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Native craftsmen are shown in their native home workshops. 
CRAFTSMEN AT Work. 16mm, sound, 13 minutes, color. 
rent. National Film Board. 
Native arts and crafts of Nova Scotia. 


Sale or 


CREATIVE HANpbs. 16mm, silent, 30 minutes, color. 
Harmon. 


Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders in the mountains of 
North Carolina. 


Sale or rent. 


EskIMo ARTs AND CraFts. 16mm, sound, 22 minutes, color. Sale 
or rent. National Film Board. 
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Arts and crafts are an essential part of the life of Baffinland 
Eskimos. All their tools and clothing reflect this talent. 


From Cay To Bronze. 16mm, silent, 30 minutes, black and white. 
Rent. Films, Inc. 
Katherine W. Lane, sculptress, demonstrates modeling in clay; 
sandmold casting in bronze demonstrated by Leo Toschi. 


*PATTERNS OF AMERICAN RURAL ART. 16mm, sound, 11 minutes, 
color. Sale or rent. Castle. 
Portrays objects of rural handicraft exhibited in the Rural Arts 


Exhibit held in Washington in 1940 and briefly outlines story of 
revival of rural crafts. 


*POTTERYMAKING. 16mm, sound, 11 minutes, black and white. Rent 
or Sale. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
Shows modern methods of making, shaping, decorating and fir- 
ing pottery as contrasted with ancient methods used by the Indians. 


News-Reel Program 


Warner Pathe News has released a monthly, “News-reel” pro- 
gram, based on current events which has been edited for the public 
schools. 

The twenty minute program is produced on 16mm sound film 
in nine monthly issues (September-June) and it covers national and 
international news, sports, and human interest items of interest to 
High Schools. The name of the series is News Magazine of the 
Screen. (Available to schools in North Carolina through the Uni- 
versity Film Library at Swain Hall, Chapel Hill.) 


Book Reviews 


K* 
We Teach English. By Lou LaBrant. New York: Harcourt Brace 
and Company, 1951. viii—342 pp. $2.75. 


Once in a decade or so, a really important professional book is 
likely to appear. For English teachers, Lou LaBrant’s We Teach 
English is that book. It will be helpful in educating prospective 
teachers, but its major appeal should be to experienced teachers. It 
might be called a philosophical book, although it rests on the solid 


* May be obtained through the U. N. C. Film Library. Rental Service. 
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foundation of a lifetime of experience. LaBrant’s approach to lan- 
guage is scholarly and she ably includes the semantic approaches to 
the functional teaching of language. 

Oral English and its counterpart, listening, so sadly and inex- 
plicably lacking in many present English programs, receive adequate 
consideration here. The interpretation of literature receives the 
least emphasis of any aspect of the English curriculum but the 
stimulation of reading and the place of reading in meeting personal 
needs is well treated. 

In short, this is no “how to teach” book. Rather, it is a book 
which will cause the reader to re-examine the bases of his teaching 
methods and the content of his courses. It should assist him to 
develop English courses suited to the needs of present day high 
school students. As such, this book belongs in the hands of every 
English teacher. And, thanks to the publisher’s reasonable price 
of $2.75, we can afford it. 

Dorotuy McCuskey. 


Family Meals and Hospitality. Dora S. Lewis, Gladys C. Pickham, 
and Helen S. Hovey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. 
469 pp. 


This book has been written for High School students who are 
interested in learning the correct way of planning, preparing and 
serving meals. It is written in an interesting manner, with attractive 
illustrations in black and white and in color. 

The book is divided into eight sections: 1. Food and Health, 
2. Luncheon, 3. Management and Service, 4. Breakfast, 5. Dinner, 
6. Entertaining and Special Meals, 7. Food for Future Use, 8. More 
Recipes. Each section is a complete unit. For example the lunch- 
eon unit discusses planning lunches, soups, salads, quick breads, 
preparing and serving lunch, vegetable selection and preparation, 
casserole main dishes, simple desserts, and mealtime manners. 
There are recipes, charts and up to date illustrations for each unit. 
At the end of each chapter in the units a list of suggested activities 
is given. 

The book is not only a good text book for a course in food 
preparation and meal planning but it would also be a useful ref- 
erence for the young homemaker. 

MAXINE T. HOLMEs. 
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Basic Science. By J. Darrell Barnard and Lon Edwards. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. vii + 631 pp. 


Within a framework of thirteen units Basic Science contains a 
discussion of eighty problems. These problems are carefully selected 
on at least two criteria—their applicability to the task of every- 
day living and their utility in helping the pupil to understand some 
of the basic concepts in science. 

Basic Science is adequately illustrated. Several suggestions for 
additional study of the various problems are given at the ends of 
the chapters. The vocabulary is easily within the reading range of 
the average 13 year pupil. 

Basic Science appears to be a good book for use in general sci- 
ence courses. The authors have presented the scientific concepts 
necessary for understanding the principles involved with a clarity 
of exposition and an economy of space that is excellent. This book 
is recommended for use in general science classes and as a possible 
source book for readings in science. 

CLINTON R. PREWETT. 


Practicum 
a) 


Looking the Part 


“This week we have had two visits from a great blue heron and 
one from the superintendent of schools,” Mr. E. B. White wrote in 
April, 1942, chronicling the advent of spring on his salt-water farm 
in Maine. Mr. White is a master at this sly trick of implying a 
comic resemblance by the clever juxtaposition of words. But we 
would like to point out that, while his little journalistic quip may 
have been apposite in Maine as late 1942, we can think of few if 
any places where it would have much pertinence today. The super- 
intendents we have been meeting here and there of late look far 
more like bustling and prosperous business executives than great 
blue herons. Some of them might have stepped right out of the 
pages of Esquire—and we mean the fashion plates, not the cartoons. 

We note this change with no misgivings whatever. In fact, we 
feel that it is altogether right that a busy school executive should 
dress and act the part, quite as much as a business executive. 
Superintendents of schools are nothing more nor less than execu- 
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tives engaged in running a three-billion dollar enterprise, the na- 
tion’s schools, and they ought to look like it. We only wish that 
all school people might do the same, right down to grade teachers 
and custodians. 

It is our further belief that school executives should be highly 
trained for their job as well as dress in keeping with it. Conse- 
quently we are glad to see teacher-training institutions developing 
extensive departments of administration and supervision. The 
larger universities make no apology for establishing schools of busi- 
ness administration when they can afford to do so; they boast of 
it openly. One of the leaders in this field was actually the mother 
of American universities, old Harvard herself. And we feel that 
school administration has quite as much claim to recognition in the 
halls—not to mention the endowments—of Academe. 

Of course a school executive should be a man or woman of 
broad liberal culture. In anticipation of protest we hasten to add 
this and to say there is no more important qualification for the 
position. But we would insist that the fact that he or she ought 
to be well dressed and personally neat has nothing whatever to do 
with his or her scholarship. Many excellent scholars are habitually 
well-groomed. The day is long past when unkempt hair, worn and 
dusty shoes, baggy trousers, and a frayed and greasy vest were re- 
garded as indications of the intellectual status and distinction of 
the wearer. 


CuiFrton L. HALL. 


Reading and the Problems of Children 


The therapeutic value of reading was recognized early in man’s 
history. It preceded the invention of the printing press, reaching 
back to the days of manuscripts and scrolls. Dom Thomas Moore 
points out that over the entrance to the library at Thebes was 
placed the inscription, “Healing place of the soul.”! In spite of 
this early recognition, teachers have only recently begun to investi- 
gate and use the techniques of bibliotherapy in the classroom. 
Investigations have tended to indicate that symptoms of personality 
maladjustment decrease and, in some cases, disappear as reading 
success occurs. There are indications that mental health benefits 


1 Thomas V. Moore, The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders, p. 216. 
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from successful reading experiences.” 

Bibliotherapy has had an important part in the therapeutic 
procedure in veterans’ and neuropsychiatric hospitals throughout 
the country, and Katherine Keneally cites many reports of its use 
and successes. These successes are encouraging for the teacher in- 
terested in helping his pupils meet and solve their problems. 

The pioneer work with children using these techniques has been 
done by Dr. Thomas V. Moore at the Child Center of the Catholic 
University of America. The children with whom Dr. Moore worked 
were too old for play therapy and not mature enough to discuss 
their problems as an adult would with the therapist. Moore de- 
cided to use the bibliotherapeutic technique with these patients. 
With the aid of Clara Kircher, a list of 263 books was compiled, 
ranging in grade level from grade one to grade twelve.* In the 
Introduction to this Bibliography, Dr. Moore writes:5 





Psychology suggests two ways in which the reading of books may be of intrinsic 
essential aid in treating the problem child. 

1. The child reads a book in which the hero or heroine suffers from trials 
very closely allied to the present problem of the child. In so doing, he lives 
out the hero’s emotions and abreacts his own; that is to say, he gives vent to 
his pent-up affective life and attains in this way a certain amount of psy- 
chological relief. 

2. The child gleans general principles governing conduct, ideals, and atti- 
tudes of mind which enable him to see his own difficulties from a wholesome 
point of view and so to manage himself more in accordance with the dictates 
of reason. 


It should be noted that Dr. Moore is careful to point out that good 
rapport is essential between the therapist and patient, and that 
reading a book is not enough to effect personality change. Skilful 
questioning and guidance is necessary to help the child apply the 
principles acquired to his own problem. Keneally reports the fol- 
lowing case as an example of the successful use of bibliotherapy by 
Dr. Moore:® 

A sixteen-year-old girl was coming to the clinic because she was having 
epileptic seizures. At one interview she stated, “I am sixteen now and I won't 
go to school any longer and I am going to leave home and live by myself.” 

Her determination to leave home was the result of a quarrel between her 
father and grandmother. When in a violent temper, her father ordered her 


2 Nila B. Smith, “The Personal and Social Values of Reading,” Elementary English 
(December, 1948), p. 490 

* Katherine Keneally, Therapeutic Value of Books, 

* Clara J. Kircher, Character Formation Through te A Bibliography (2nd ed.; 
weg: © Catholic University of America Press, 1945). 
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6 Katherine ‘Keneally, p. 74. 
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grandmother to leave the house. The young girl loved her grandmother and 
decided to leave home if her father carried out his threat. 

After talking her problem over with Dr. Moore, she promised to delay her 
departure from home for two weeks, and took Land-Spell by Carroll home to 
read. 

In a few days Dr. Moore received a letter from his young patient, who said 
in the letter: “I read the book and now I see what you mean. I must have 
my education in order to go out and face the world. I realize now that I 
must take a step down for happiness. I know now that the man who said, 
‘Pride goeth before a fall’ was really right. I have gone to school now for a 
week and I can truthfully say that I have never had a better time. Dr. Moore, 
I think my Daddy really loves me now and doesn’t want me to leave.” 

In summarizing this case, Dr. Moore writes, “and so a little bibliotherapy 
was very helpful in this problem and could be in many similar ones. In these 
acute adolescent crises a delay of a few weeks is often all that is needed to 
tide over the present difficulty and lay the foundations of a therapeutic pro- 
cedure which will modify the whole personality.” 


The pioneer work done by Dr. Moore and his associates clearly 
reveals the unlimited potentialities of these techniques for the class- 
room teacher. The reading program of a school can become a vital 
thing, meeting real needs, when teachers realize that little is gained 
by trying to implant reading tastes through the syllabus. G. R. 
Carlsen points out that in order “to make literature vital, we have 
to think in terms of the kinds of understanding which students will 
be ready for next rather than in terms of giving students samplings 
of all literary types.”7 Many teachers and schools today recognize 
this, and are developing reading programs based on the interests 
and needs of children.§ Carlsen suggests also that students leave 
the elementary school with a liking for books and leave high school 
with a distaste for reading. He concludes that the reason lies in 
the selection of materials. The real need is for materials within the 
emotional comprehension of students, for children have a strong 
inclination toward reading material that mirrors the reality of their 
existence.® 

Careful distinction must be made between children’s literature 
of the past that was used in an attempt to change attitudes and 
behavior and the reading material available for children today. 
The saccharine moralizing of early fiction used for this purpose has 
been replaced by a literature more lifelike and complete. Today's 
writers of children’s literature 


7G. R. Carlsen, “Literature and Emotional Maturity.” 
® Paul Witty, “Relation of Reading to Personality Development,” p. 173. 
®*G. R. Carlsen, “Literature and Emotional Maturity.” 
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are people of varied backgrounds and experiences who, by looking back into 
their own childhood or into the “child’s world” about them, have created 
stories that are vignettes of child life. In them a reader can see reflected his 
fears and dreams, problems and experiences in quite a complete and natural 
way. He sees characters his own age, meeting similar situations, dealing with 
like problems and coming in contact with a wide variety of people.*® 

All this is not to say that today’s children’s literature is for the 
solution of problems only. A good story is of primary importance, 
for the child reads because he is interested and not to be cured. 
When books with worthwhile values are selected, interest factor 
must remain paramount, as Alice Brooks'! and Isabel V. Eno!” are 
so careful to stress. 

Research in the use of reading for the solution of the problems 
of children is meager, but the indication in recent work in this 
area reveals some validity for the techniques of bibliotherapy. 

Classroom teachers interested in the personal development of 
their pupils need every tool at their disposal. Reading as a tool 
for helping to meet children’s needs and in the solution of their 
problems must be established within the classroom and out of a 
successful rapport between teacher and pupil. 

JosEPH BLAKE. 
Oak Grove School 
Durham, N. C, 


2° Alice R. Brooks, “Developmental Values in Books,’’ Youth, Communication and 
Libraries (Frances Henne, editor; Chicago: American Library Association, 1949), p. 49. 

11 Tbid., p. 61. 

12 Isabel V. Eno, “Books for Children frem Broken Homes,” English Journal, xxxviii 
(October, 1949), 457. 








